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his rejection of these names in favour of Ilapalurus and Macartney a, 
or in other similar changes. 

We also regret that Mr. Gray has not thought fit to adopt the very 
simple rule given in the British Association Committee’s Report for 
the formation of the names of the families and subfamilies in idee and 
ince 3 and from which a very desirable uniformity would have ensued. 
As it is, we have Steatornince instead of Steatornithince , Podagirince 
instead of Podagrince> Coraciadce instead of Coraciidce , Araince (!) 
instead of Arince, and so on. 

A catalogue of the unabbreviated names of the authors of the dif¬ 
ferent genera, and of the chief works in which they have published 
them, would have been a very useful addition to Mr. Gray’s List, 
though one which would have doubtless involved a certain amount of 
extra labour; for even the professed ornithologist will be puzzled 
to find the place where some of the names given in the List were 
first promulgated. The fact is that certain authors are in the habit 
of publishing names used by other persons only in MS., or for the 
labels of Museum specimens, and which cannot therefore be recog¬ 
nized previously to such publication. For example. Dr. Schiff of 
Frankfort-am-Main, to whom several genera among the Piprince and 
elsewhere are attributed, has, we believe, never published anything 
on the subject of ornithology. Prince Bonaparte has, however, intro¬ 
duced Dr. SchifFs MS. names into some of his recent lists of genera, 
and they have consequently been included in Mr. Gray’s Catalogue. 
It would have been better had Mr. Gray in this and similar cases 
given the name of the publisher of the genus as well as that of the 
supposed originator. 

Lest the foregoing remarks should be thought to be rather in 
blame than in praise of Mr. Gray’s book, it is right to conclude by 
repeating the commendation bestowed upon it at the beginning of 
our notice. We regard it as a most valuable contribution to natural 
history, and quite indispensable as a work of reference to the student 
of scientific ornithology. Mr. Gray deserves the warmest thanks 
of all naturalists for the great labour he has bestowed upon the col¬ 
lection of such a vast mass of materials from so many different 
sources, and for the care with which he has reduced them into 
arrangement. We may also repeat our hope that his book will not 
only be a useful guide through the perplexing mazes of ornitho¬ 
logical synonymy, but also have some effect in checking those natu¬ 
ralists, who, instead of following Mr. Gray’s example and endeavour¬ 
ing to assist others in clearing the way, are rather increasing diffi¬ 
culties by useless additions to the already enormous catalogue of 
Bird-genera. 

Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of the Histological Series 

contained in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. Pre¬ 
pared for the Microscope . Yol. ii. London. 1855. 4to. 

The previous volume of this valuable work was devoted to the 
structure of the harder tissues of plants and invertebrate animals; 
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the present one contains illustrations of the minute structure of the 
skeleton of the vertebrate animals as developed by the microscope, 
and is a catalogue of that not less valuable portion of the College 
collection belonging to histology. The present volume bears the 
similar impress of care and research as the former one, and like it, 
if we may judge from the greater importance of the subject-matters, 
will share the same complimentary fate, of being speedily out of print. 
It is however to be hoped, that the Council of the College, under 
whose auspices these volumes are prepared, will issue a new edition, 
to which, we doubt not, Prof. Quekett can furnish many important 
additions in vegetable and invertebrate structures, and which would 
supply a desideratum to many investigators, who have not had the 
good fortune to procure the first volume of the series. In speaking 
of this work, it will be unnecessary, as well as useless, to enlarge 
upon the value and importance of microscopical research. The 
microscope has not only ceased merely to gratify our curiosity or 
excite our wonder, but has become a source of high intellectual 
amusement and of great practical value. 

“ Time was,” says Prof. Owen in the recently published Lectures 
on the Invertebrata, “ and not many years ago, in this country, when 
that term. Microscopical Anatomy, was almost regarded as synony¬ 
mous with the anatomy of the imagination ; but the numerous and 
highly important discoveries which have been made and confirmed by 
observers in almost every European state, by means of the greatly 
improved microscopes at their command, have placed the value, 
the indispensability, of that instrument to the anatomist, beyond the 
necessity of vindication.” 

This remark of the Hunterian Professor is not only corroborated, 
but strengthened, in the publication of the volume before us, by his 
colleague, Prof. Quekett. In a general notice, the value of this work 
may be stated under two principal heads,—firstly, that of presenting 
us with a series of terms of comparison of the differences which ob¬ 
tain in the minute structure of the endo- and exo-skeleton of the four 
classes of the vertebrate type; and, secondly, in furnishing us with 
numerous and accurate illustrations of the more important genera 
and species in all those classes of Yertebrata. 

Independently of the comparative value to the anatomist of the 
variations existing in the minute structure of bone, or the tissues or 
the dermal covering of different parts of the same animal; the differ¬ 
ences in the minute structure of the skeleton in the four classes be¬ 
come more interesting when such are known to exist. That these 
differences can be fully shown, it is only necessary to consult the 
admirable plates appended to this volume, drawn as they have been 
by an experienced artist, from the microscope, by means of the 
camera lucida. To those who, like the geologist, have always to 
appeal to the comparative anatomist for the determination of the 
remains of the fossil vertebrata, any further aid, especially when a 
minute portion is concerned, as to the class-affinity of the fragment, 
becomes of extreme value ; and this the microscope fortunately yields 
us. Those who remember the animated discussions respecting the 
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mammalian affinities of the Stoncsfield remains, of the Pterodactyles 
of the chalk, or the Birds’ bones of the Wealden strata, will feel the 
force of the above remark. And now, when every year bids fair to 
unveil to us new, or hitherto unlooked-for, forms amidst the earlier, 
or even earliest, scenes of the earth’s physical history; and the old 
coast-line or ancient estuary yields traces of footsteps belonging to 
some unknown beast, perhaps seeking shelter from the storm (its 
impress still remaining), or tracing its way on the rippled sands left 
moist by the receding tide—footsteps so numerous as to lead us to 
infer some corresponding solid skeleton; a fragment of bone might 
guide us along the path of discovery, as to its nature. 

Prof. Quekett has, as is well known, been already engaged on 
some of these points of original investigation. In inquiries of such¬ 
like character, this volume would be an indispensable requisite, con¬ 
taining as it does a description of 945 preparations, of which 385 
belong to the skeleton of Fishes, 103 to that of Reptiles, 60 to that of 
Birds, and the remaining 397 to that of Mammalia. Of the most 
important and striking specimens of these preparations, 432 have 
been selected for representation, all of which, with but two excep¬ 
tions, were drawn by means of the camera lucida. And with a view 
of rendering the work more useful to the student, in comparing the 
minute structure of the bones of the four great classes of animals, 
the greater part of the sections have been drawn under two powers, 
one of 95, the other of 440 diameters, it having been ascertained that 
the size and arrangement of the lacunae are frequently of the greatest 
importance in determining the true nature of fragments of recent and 
fossil bone, when other characters are wanting. The numerous pre¬ 
parations above noticed consist of sections of the tissue of the endo-, 
exo-, and splanchno-skeletons of Fishes; the endo- and splanchno- 
skeletons of Birds ; and the endo-skeleton of Reptiles and Mammals ; 
the term splanchno or visceral skeleton being applied to the hard 
bony tissue found in certain viscera and organs of sense, as in the 
heart of the Hog and most old Ruminants, and the eyes of Fishes and 
Birds. A short introduction is given, in which the principal structures 
of bone are enumerated and described, as the Haversian canals and in¬ 
terspaces, the laminae, lacunae, canaliculi, &c. The body of the work 
is chiefly occupied by elaborate descriptions of the figures ; a few 
notes, however, explanatory of the principal points of interest, pre¬ 
cede each division. 

In describing the bone of Mammalia the minute structure is stated 
to be nearly uniform throughout the whole class, each Haversian 
system being surrounded by a series of concentric laminae with 
lacunae placed between them, and giving off numerous canaliculi in 
a radiating manner. It is a remarkable fact, however, that those 
Mammalia which resemble Birds in their habits or internal ana¬ 
tomy, approach most nearly to these animals in the minute structure 
of their bones; such is the case in the Ornithorhynchus, Echidna, 
Sloth, Kangaroo and Bat. 

Copious details are given of that singular animal, the Lepidosiren, 
forming the connecting link between Fishes and Reptiles. Fourteen 
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preparations are here described, which, together with four others 
published in the previous volume, afford us an intimate knowledge 
of the minute structure of the endo-skeleton of this interesting form. 
Prof. Quekett states that the structure of its bone, as well as those 
portions of its skeleton which do not become ossified, are more closely 
allied to the corresponding tissues of the Batrachia than to those of 
any Fish yet examined ; and as it undoubtedly possesses many cha¬ 
racters peculiar to Fishes, a subdivision of the order Batrachia has 
been proposed for it, and that of Ichthyo-Batrachia appears to be 
most expressive of its peculiar affinities. 

To the anatomist, palaeontologist, and geologist engaged in micro¬ 
scopical research, this volume is of inestimable value, superseding as 
it does the necessity of obtaining a costly series of objects for exa¬ 
mination and comparison. Few persons could have undertaken the 
preparation of a work requiring so much labour and nice manipula¬ 
tion of the numerous specimens illustrative of the various subjects, 
with any fair chance of equivalent remuneration. By the publication 
of this Catalogue, the Council of the College have afforded a boon 
to microscopical science, prepared as it has been by an author who 
has devoted so much time to, and prosecuted with such zeal and 
success, the practical bearings of histology. 
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Notes on the Habits of some Indian Birds.—Part V. 

By Lieut. Burgess. 

Family Sturnid^e. 

Subfamily Sturnin^e. 

Genus Pastor. 

Pastor Roseus, Temm. The Rose-coloured Pastor. 

This bird visits the Deccan in immense flocks to feed on the grain 
called jowaree which begins to ripen in the month of November, and 
is cut about March. The arrival of these birds is uncertain, in some 
years being earlier, in others later. On referring to notes made at 
the time, I find that in the year 1848 the first Rose-coloured Pastor 
was seen on the 28th of November, and the last on the 5 th of April 

1849. The first which I observed in the autumn of that year, was 
on the 16th of November. In the year 1850, I saw a large flock as 
early as the 24th of August; I transcribe the note : “ August 24, 

1850. Saw a large flock of the Rose-coloured Starlings with their 
broods to-day feeding in an open field, evidently on insects, as they 
were constantly in chase of them, flying.” I never saw this bird so 
a rly as it was that year, and they arrived long before the jowaree 
was ripe. This grain when ripe, and before it is ripe, is their staple 



